The Story of the Winged-S
studies of various kinds, usually made by the designer
himself and kept secret from the rest of the world.
While some facts and a few sound theories were known
in the period from 1908 to 1910, most of the informa-
tion available was unreliable, often incorrect, and
there was no way of separating the sound from the
fantastic. This, in turn, created a strange conservatism
in a field which should have been progressive and a
tendency to rely on so-called common sense, a sense
which was at times misleading. For instance, at a very
early period, about 1907, Professor Joukovsky in Mos-
cow discovered by wind-tunnel tests that a reasonably
thick wing gave better results than a very thin one,
a fact which has since been proved by test and experi-
ence. Yet this appeared so contrary to common sense
that the vast majority, if not all, of the early designers,
including myself, made the wings of their planes about
as thin as possible, on the theory that a thin knife must
go through the air more easily than a thick, blunt
body. Now we know that a fairly bulky air-foil is in
general better and that only in racing machines is a
very thin wing practicable.
There was also an abundance of wires on early
aeroplanes. Measuring the drag of these and cal-
culating the substantial loss of power due to them,
was easy even in the early period, yet to the eye, par-
ticularly in a drawing, the wires appeared so light and
of so little resistance that they remained in most de-
signs for a very long time.
Another more serious question was the location of
the centre of gravity of a plane. To calculate its
position on the drawing of a projected aircraft or to
find it accurately on a finished aeroplane was, of course,